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‘* AtL PHENOMENA ACCOUNTED FOR BY EVIDENCE.” 





BoruLisM ASSOCIATION ASSERTED. 





The following report is an excerpt from the full 
memoir presented to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society concerning researches into “ grass sickness ” 
in horses carried out by the Director of the Investiga- 
tion, Dr. J. F. Tocher, and his collaborators—Mr. 
William Brown, Dr. J. Williamson Tocher and Mr. 
J. B. Buxton. The report in this form was given 
by these investigators at a meeting of the Scottish 
Branch of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, held in the Station Hotel, Perth, on Friday, 
15th December, 1922. 

Dr. TocHER said: I must, in the first place, thank 
the Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association for their courtesy in kindly 
inviting those engaged in the co-operative research 
in “‘ grass sickness ” to give the results of their investi- 
gation to a meeting of the veterinary profession in 
Scotland. 

‘* Grass sickness’ has been of great importance to 
the agricultural community since its first appearance, 
on account of the ravages of the disease, but, as you 
all very well know, the exact cause of the disease has 
been found difficult to locate. My connection with 
the enquiry, which led to my being placed in the 
position of Director of the Investigation, arose from 
the instructions of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society in 1918. At that time the belief was rather 
prevalent that alsike clover was the probable cause 
of the disease. From the trend of the report of the 
late Professor Dewar, and from the fact that the out- 
break takes place when the horses are put out to grass, 
it was natural that the disease should come to be 
known as “ grass sickness.” The seasonal character 
of the outbreak is a striking feature of “ grass 
sickness.” 

I had, in 1918, the collaboration of Professor 
McAlpine for the identification of plants and clovers 
which might have a toxic effect on the horse. A very 
thorough survey was made of the infected areas in 
Forfarshire and Perthshire, but the result of this 
investigation was entirely negative. Potentilla 
tormentilla had already been shown by Messrs. Spruell 
to have no connection with the disease. Two crucial 
experiments were performed by us in 1919, in order 
to test the toxicity of alsike clover. The first 
experiment consisted of feeding two horses for an 





entire season on two acres of land kindly sown for 
us by Mr. Pattullo, Pitskelly, Carnoustie. There 
was a luxuriant growth of alsike clover, and no ill- 
effects were observed in either of the two horses at 
the end of the season. A second crucial experiment 
was carried out to demonstrate whether or not alsike 
clover per se could cause the disease. A large sample 
of alsike clover was collected and alcoholic extracts 
prepared which, on evaporation, gave a soft extract. 
This soft extract was administered to a four-year-old 
horse which was being stall fed. No ill effects were 
noticed in the horse. Further, no toxic substance 
was isolated from the extract by chemical processes. 
I must not omit to mention at this stage that, in 1915, 
three years before the Highland and Agricultural 
Society placed the investigation in my hands, the 
Angus Agricultural Association made an attempt to 
combat the disease and, if possible, to find its cause. 
Samples of bowels and stomach contents were sent 
to me for analysis for chemical poisons and also for 
bacteriological examination. This investigation was 
also entirely negative. In particular, no value could 
be placed on any bacteriological findings, as the 
material sent was in an advanced state of decomposi- 
tion. This examination was restricted to srobic 
bacilli. 

During the season 1919 a complete tour was made 
of the whole of the area affected by the disease. 
Through the courtesy and kind collaboration of all 
the veterinary surgeons, we were able to see numerous 
cases of the disease. Here I must specially mention 
Mr. T. M. Inglis, of Forfar, and Mr. A. Spruell, of 
Dundee, as members of the profession who had the 
largest number of cases, who were indefatigable in 
their efforts to help us, and who supplied me with 
numerous notes describing clinical symptoms in each 
case. While these two gentlemen had the largest 
experience of the disease at that time, we met with 
equal courtesy and help from all the veterinary 
surgeons of the area, namely, Mr. Ferguson, Dundee ; 
Mr. W. Clark, Coupar Angus; Mr. Nairn, Blairgowrie ; 
Mr. Wooley, Kirriemuir; and Mr. McLaren, Brechin. 

With the aid and cordial co-operation of the Local 
Grass Sickness Committee we were able to carry out 
a series of post-mortem examinations which enabled 
us, for the first time, to form a sound opinion as to 
the probable cause of the outbreak. The post- 
mortem appearances of the animals pointed to the 
high probability of their having died from a very 
acute toxemia of bacterial origin, since vegetable 
toxins had been experimentally excluded. Numerous 
samples of blood were taken for bacteriological 
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examination from acute and sub-acute cases. The 
results of these examinations were also negative. 
I invited Dr. R. M. Buchanan, a_ well-known 
bacteriologist, and Dr. J. P. Kinloch, of Aberdeen, 
to accompany me on one of our tours for the purpose 
of taking blood specimens. Their examinations also 
proved negative. Samples of cerebro-spinal fluid 
were taken by Dr. Williamson Tocher from three 
horses suffering from the acute form of the disease. 
This examination also proved of a negative character. 

In July of the same year (1919) a large anzrobic 
bacillus was detected by Dr. Williamson Tocher and 
myself in cultures grown anerobically from portions 
of the stomach and intestines, collected in the course 
of our extended tour. The anewrobe was noticed to 
possess the morphological characters and the toxigenic 
properties of the bacillus botulinus described by Van 
Ermengen, and it was then noted by Dr. Williamson 
Tocher that the clinical symptoms closely resembled 
the classical symptoms of botulism. Accordingly, 
on 22nd October, 1919, a private report was submitted 
to the Science Committee of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, at the end of which it was stated, 
“the disease is not due to alsike clover or to any 
poison from a vegetable source. The evidence rather 
points to bacillary infection. The symptoms ex- 
hibited resemble those known to be associated with 
botulism, but until we have had a further opportunity 
of studying the symptoms, of confirming the character 
of the anerobic bacillus and of preparing and using 
an antitoxin, judgment must be reserved.” This 
report to the Highland and Agricultural Society was 
of a private and tentative character, and was thus 
unpublished. It was, therefore, an agreeable surprise 
to us when Dr. Buchanan wrote on 14th January, 
1920, in ignorance of our 1919 report to the Society, 
that the clinical symptoms of “grass sickness ” 
appeared to him to be similar to those of botulism. 
May I quote a short paragraph from his letter ? 

“Tt has lately appeared to me, as a result of an 
analysis of the symptoms, that ‘grass sickness’ is 
strictly in accordance with the condition known as 
botulism. There are the same pronounced nervous 
symptoms of central origin, difficulty in swallowing, 
tremors, constipation, retention of urine, and cardiac 
and respiratory paresis. The symptoms in experi- 
mental botulism in animals are found more pro- 
nouncedly similar to those which we found in the sick 
horse seen by us on 17th June last. My prognosti- 
cation is founded on clinical and experimental data, 
having a remarkable similarity to the disease known 
as botulism.” 

During 1920 the investigation was conducted on 
the assumption that the bacillus botulinus was the 
probable causal organism of “‘ grass sickness.” I 
reported to the Highland and Agricultural Society 
that the organism was recovered by Dr. Williamson 
Tocher from the spleens collected in the course of 
post-mortem examinations, and was found to possess 
a high degree of toxicity. Guinea-pigs inoculated 
from a broth sub-culture died in from 18 hours to 
four days after inoculation, and showed all the 
symptoms of botulism. This report—submitted on 





23rd October, 1920—was accompanied by a joint 
memorandum by Dr. Williamson Tocher and myself, 
in which scientific evidence was given in favour of the 
identity of grass sickness with botulism. The High- 
land and Agricultural Society, as the result of the 
1920 public report, decided to continue the investiga- 
tion, and, together with the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland and the local societies, namely, the Angus 
Agricultural Association, the Perthshire Agricultural 
Society, and the Morayshire Farmers’ Club, very 
kindly provided the necessary funds to secure the 
full-time services of my colleague, Dr. Williamson 
Tocher, who conducted the investigation on bacterio- 
logical lines from April, 1921, to October, 1922. 
After Mr. Brown has spoken, Dr. Williamson Tocher 
will give you the results of his bacteriological findings. 

In 1920 broth cultures were sent to my present 
colleague, Mr. J. B. Buxton, of the Wellcome Research 
Laboratory, London. Mr. Buxton will follow Dr. 
Williamson Tocher, and will give the results of his 
bacterial findings and also the results of his work by 
immunological and serological methods. 

In 1921 Mr. Buxton produced an antitoxin, not from 
our strain, but from known strains of the bacillus 
botulinus, for experimental purposes. In 1922, 
through the courtesy and generosity of Mr. Henry 8. 
Wellcome, he supplied us with over 3,000 doses of 
a toxin-antitoxin mixture from known strains of the 
bacillus botulinus for prophylactic use. Here, on 
behalf of myself and my colleagues, and I am sure, 
on behalf of the public bodies interested, and the 
general body of farmers, I must cordially thank 
Mr. Henry 8. Wellcome for his beneficence and 
kindness in supplying at such great cost this valuable 
prophylactic material for experimental purposes. 
Without the co-operation of Mr. Buxton it would not 
have been possible for us to supply the final proof of 
the identity of “‘ grass sickness” with botulism. 

Before Mr. Brown speaks let me describe the 
geographical distribution of “grass sickness,” by 
means of these two maps. I have here a map of 
Forfarshire and Perthshire area showing the locality 
of the farms where cases of fatal “‘ grass sickness ” 
have been reported to us as having occurred since 
1911. 

We have the testimony of Mr. Andrew Spruell, 
senr., that the then hitherto undiagnosed disease 
appeared at Barry Camp in 1909. TI have made an 
effort from the reports given me by veterinary 
surgeons to plot the geographical distribution of 
reported cases since 1911. You will note that my 
first reported case is near Broughty Ferry, and not 
far from Barry Camp. In 1912 five farms were 
reported as being affected with grass sickness, and 
in 1913 we have the record of three farms. You 
will note that all these cases occur in the area 
immediately north of and adjacent to Barry Camp. 
In one particular case, namely, the Pitskelly neigh- 
bourhood, we have cases reported in four separate 
years, viz., 1912, 1915, 1918 and 1921. I believe the 
first reported case outside this area was at Nether 
Careston, near Brechin. You will see that the whole 
of the farms reported as affected in 1911 are 
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immediately north of Carnoustie, Barry Camp and 
Dundee. They are, however, more widely dis- 
tributed geographically than the cases reported prior 
to that date. The same holds true of 1915, but fewer 
cases were reported. The same area was affected in 
1916, but a number of cases occurred in a new area, 
namely, in Strathmore, at Lanlogie, Simprim, 
Braidstone and Haughhead, and also at Mains of 
Inshewan, north-west of Forfar, in the parish of 
Tannadice. 

During the next three years, 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
the disease became more widely distributed. You 
will see that during these years the disease ranged 
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should be as complete as possible, and I hope further 
returns will be made so that a complete picture of the 
geographical distribution of the disease may be pro- 
vided for the information of the whole veterinary 
profession. 

If we now examine the map showing the geograyhi- 
cal distribution of the farms affected in the Elgin 
and Turriff areas, you will note that the first cases 
occurred north of Elgin, near Ballindalloch. The 
sick horse on the affected area near Ballindalloch 
came from the Elgin affected area. There were five 
cases in 1920, two in the Ballindalloch area and three 
in the neighbourhood of Elgin. There were seven 
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from Perth, Dundee and Carnoustie in the south, to 
Blairgowrie and Glenisla in the west, and from 
Glenisla to Brechin in the north. Indeed, it covers 
the whole area shown on the map, but the distribution 
is quite irregular. In the year 1919 there was a heavy 
mortality incidence from this disease. In 1920, 
1921 and 1922 the mortality was again greatest in 
the region between Coupar Angus and Dundee and 
Carnoustie, and between Kingoldrum and Arbroath, 
which includes the Forfar and Kirriemuir areas. 

I am very greatly indebted to the veterinary 
profession in these areas for supplying me with the 
data for this map. It is desirable that the record 





cases in 1921, two in the Elgin area, four in the 


Craigellachie and Ballindalloch area, and one near 
Tomintoul. It is clear that occasional cases occurred 
in these three years, but there was no serious out- 
break. In the present year, however, a very serious 
outbreak occurred. In all 74 farms were reported 
to us as having had fatal cases of “‘ grass sickness.” 
I very cordially thank Major McVean, Craigellachie, 
the president; Mr. Laing, Elgin; Mr. Rutherford, 
Forres; Mr. Anderson, Keith; Mr. Lornie and Mr. 
Murray, Turriff, and others for their great courtesy 
and kindness in providing us with particulars of 
these cases. 
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From the table (Table I.) you will see there were 
888 horses on the affected farms in the Morayshire 
area. Of these 165 contracted “‘ grass disease ” and 
128 died of the disease. We are thus able to 
state that the mortality on the affected farms amounted 
to 14°4 percent., and the mortality varied from about 
12 per cent. in the Keith and Elgin areas, 15 per 
cent. in the Forres area, to about 22 per cent. in the 
Craigellachie area. 
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I advance no theory to explain the spread of the 
disease. The members of the veterinary profession 
can judge for themselves whether this distribution 
resembles that of a contagious epidemic disease or 
a disease arising from the spread of a sporing organism. 
In forming your conclusion you have to bear in mind 
the fact, of which you are quite aware, that usually 
a single horse on a farm takes the disease. 
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My colleague, Mr. William Brown, will follow me, 
and will now describe the clinical symptoms and the 
post-mortem appearances of cases of “grass 
sickness.” 

‘Grass SICKNESS” SYMPTOMS. 

Mr. Witt1amM Brown: “ Grass sickness” is, to a 
considerable extent, a seasonal disease, and occurs 
amongst horses shortly after they are put on to 
grass. The first cases sometimes occur as early as 
the month of April, but the great majority are seen 
at the end of May and throughout June and July. 
The seasonal incidence may be put from May to 
September. The greater proportion of the cases in 
the early part of the season are of the acute type, 
while towards the end of the season the sub-acute 
type is most common. The disease, however, is not 
entirely confined to this period, as a few authentic 
cases have occurred in horses during winter when fed 
on hay and oats. 

Two distinct types of the disease are met with (a) 
the acute and (b) the sub-acute, and there are 
distinct differences in the symptoms of those two 


types. 
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(a) THe Acute Case.—The first symptom usually 
noticed is that the horse seems dull and listless and 
off his food. The attitude of the horse at this stage 
may be termed apathetic. This attitude, which is 
to some extent characteristic, is followed by a definite 
train of symptoms. One of the early features of 
the disease is a profuse discharge from the nostrils 
and well-marked salivation from the mouth, and this 
is followed by an extreme and progressive difficulty 
in swallowing. The animal makes great efforts to 
masticate the food, but the power of swallowing it 

becomes completely abolished. There is_ great 
difficulty manifested in swallowing food of a dry 
character, like oats. The eye is also dull, the pupil 
somewhat dilated, and there is marked ptosis. A 
very noticeable symptom is a fibrillary twitching of 
the muscles over the shoulder, which is a constant 
feature of the disease, and, in addition, profuse patchy 
sweating is apparent over the body. Some practi- 
tioners lay particular stress on soapy-like sweating 
beneath the tail. The bowel becomes quite inactive, 
and no feces are passed after the horse reaches this 
stage of the disease. There is complete impaction 
of the bowel in all acute cases, and, on rectal examina- 
tion, the colon is found to contain a hard impacted 
and immovable mass of accumulated fecal matter. 
The contents of the rectum are very sticky, and adhere 
to the arm like glue. The breathing of a horse 
suffering from “‘ grass sickness ”’ is also characteristic. 
There is a soft but very audible snore in both types 
of the disease. The horse makes periodic attempts 
to vomit, and particles of food and fluid are ejected 
from the nostrils. There is no appearance of motor 
paralysis of the voluntary muscles of the body and 
no cerebral excitement. Throughout the illness there 
is usually little or no rise,of temperature. The pulse, 
however, shows distinct lack of tone, and towards the 
end is of an irregular and collapsing character. The 
period of illness varies from 2—5 days, and the 
immediate cause of death is diaphragmatic and 
cardiac paralysis. The mortality is very high. 

(b) THe Sus-AcuTe Case.—In the sub-acute case 
the symptoms are somewhat different from, although 
similar in general characteristics to, those of the 
acute case. The animal is dull and listless and off 
its food, but there is not complete impaction of the 
colon as found in the acute cases of the disease. The 
horse passes feces of a pultaceous character, and 
mucous coated, but at irregular intervals. Salivation 
is not so marked as in the acute case, but is a fairly’ 
constant feature, and, as the disease progresses, 
discharge from the nostrils is more noticeable. 
Difficulty in swallowing, particularly dry food, is 
always present, although not so obvious as in the 
acute case. The animal in the sub-acute case can 
swallow moist food fairly easily, but the process of 
swallowing is very slow. The food is well masticated, 
but portions are being continually dropped from the 
mouth. The animal also makes spasmodic attempts 
to vomit, and portions of ingesta and water are 
ejected from the nostrils. Fibrillary twitchings are 
also well marked over the shoulder muscles. 
Gradually the animal becomes greatly emaciated, 





and has a remarkable tucked-up appearance, which 
has been described as a “ greyhound” appearance. 
A noticeable symptom is the board-like hardness of 
the muscles along the back. The croup is drooping, 
the tail somewhat elevated, and the hind legs are 
placed well under the body. The horse may live for 
a variable period, from a few weeks up to some months‘ 
while a small number of cases have recovered. Many 
of them, however, are killed after a time, as the 
owner finds they are unprofitable to keep or to bring 
back into condition. The snoring noise during 
breathing is often noticeable in the sub-acute case, 
usually owing to food material getting lodged in the 
posterior nares. Occasionally the horse dies of 
pneumonia as the result of the aspiration of fluids 
into the respiratory tract. 














Post-MortEM APPEARANCES. — The post-mortem 
appearances in “grass disease” are comparatively 
few, but characteristic. In the acute case the 
abdomen is full and tense, and when the carcase is 
opened the colon is found to be enormously impacted 
with food material. The food is in the form of hard, 
dry masses which are difficult to disintegrate. The 
fecal matter is also very adherent to the mucous 
membrane, and it is a matter of some difficulty to 
free it from the lining of the bowel. The bowel itself 
is in a sodden condition, aiid is very flaccid, the 
mucous membrane being easily stripped off from 
the underlying sub-mucous layer. Throughout the 
bowel there are numerous well-marked hemorrhagic 
patches, which are of an entirely hypostatic nature— 
venous congestion. The appearance is nof€ unlike that 
produced by some chemical or vegetable irritant. 
If the animal has been bled to death, the hemorrhagic 
patches and the general congestion to a very large 
extent disappear. The liver, the spleen, and the 
kidneys appear congested, but in the acute case there 
is no enlargement of the spleen. 

In the sub-acute case which has lingered over a 
period of 2—3 weeks there are certain features which 
are not observed in the acute case. The general 
appearance of the bowel is somewhat similar, but 
there is no pronounced impaction of the colon and 
cecum, the contents being more of a pultaceous 
nature. A characteristic feature is the extremely 
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emaciated condition of the carcase, and the amount 
of fecal matter in the bowel is small in comparison 
with the acute case. The congestion of the internal 
organs is not so marked, but the spleen is always 
enlarged—sometimes it reaches 20 lb. in weight. It 
is, however, firm in consistence, not like the defluent 
spleen of anthrax. It is usually dark chocolate in 
colour, or very dark and tarry in appearance. The 
chief symptoms, however, are seen in the naso- 
pharynx and the brain. The septum nasi is extremely 
engorged, and the vessels are prominent. Food 
material is also found lodged in the posterior nares. 
This ultimately causes congestion, ulceration, and 
necrosis of the mucous membrane, and ultimately of 
the ethmoid bone. Infected material can then pass 
along with the olfactory nerve into the brain itself. 
This sets up a congestion of the brain, which is well 
marked, and also an inflammatory condition of the 
meninges, and the dura mater is usually found 
thickened, and sometimes adherent to the cranial 
cavity. In the acute case is no thickening of the 
meninges. We have never found the cerebro-spinal 
fluid purulent. 

Diacnosis.—The diagnosis of “ grass disease” is 
not always easy, especially in the acute case. The 
chief symptoms enabling one to arrive at a conclusion 
are—salivation, great difficulty in swallowing, or the 
total inability to do so, the complete impaction of the 
bowel, profuse patchy sweating, and the soft audible 
snore in the breathing. In the chronic case the 
difficulty is often greater during the early stages, but 
after impaction and distinct wasting have set in 
one would say that the symptoms and general 
appearances are definite and characteristic of the 
disease. 

There are several diseases or conditions which are 
liable to be confused with ‘ grass sickness.” Those 
that would be most liable to be mistaken for the 
condition are impaction of the stomach or bowel, 
and volvulus or twist of the large and small bowel, 
as well as general constipation. Simple impaction, 
however, usually yields to treatment, while the profuse 
salivation and inability to swallow are absent. In 
twist of the bowel the pain is very much more acute 
than in the case of “ grass sickness,” and is more or 
less continual. There is likewise no salivation, or 
palatal or cesophageal paralysis. Again, at first sight 
the disease might be taken for a catarrhal type of 
influenza, but here there is a sharp rise of temperature, 
but no paralysis or impaction. 

The lesions found in “ grass sickness ” are intimately 
connected with the alimentary, circulatory and 
respiratory systems of the horse. The particular 
nerve supplying those structures is the vagus, or tenth 
cranial nerve, which takes its origin in a large nucleus 
situated in the floor of the fourth ventricle. Along 
with the vagus is the spinal accessory, which has its 
origin in the same nucleus, and the latter is the 
nerve supplying the muscles which exhibit fibrillary 
twitching. The vagus is also in direct communication 
with the sympathetic system, and.it may therefore 
be said that this nerve supplies the main motor 
fibres to all the parts of the alimentary canal from 
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the palate to the rectum. In addition to supplying 
the alimentary tract, the vagus provides branches 
to the lungs and heart, as well as to the aorta and 
abdominal vessels generally. The tone of these 
vessels depends entirely on the inhibitory action of 
the fibres of the vagus nerve. Any lesion which 
affects the nucleus from which the vagus takes its 
origin would produce symptoms of difficulty in 
swallowing due to paralysis of the palate and 
cesophagus, paralysis of the whole intestinal tract, 
loss of tone in the blood vessels, with hypostatic 
congestion, collapsing pulse, and finally cardiac and 
respiratory paralysis. These are the main symptoms 
of “‘ grass sickness.” 

TREATMENT OF THE DisEAsE.—In the early stages 
of investigations into the nature of this disease 
practitioners devoted their attention to the most 
outstanding lesions found by clinical experience and 
post-mortem examination, viz. :—the acute impaction 
of the colon. With so obvious a symptom present, 
it was the logical proceeding to attempt to remove or 
alleviate this condition, chiefly by means of purga- 
tives. Aloes, linseed oil, and saline purgatives were 
all tried in vain, very large doses being used. The 
impaction, however, remained intractable, and it was 
found even impossible to remove the condition by 
copious gastric lavage with saline solution. In 
addition, powerful evacuants such as eserine, pilo- 
carpine, and arecoline hydro-bromide have been 
administered, even in very large doses, without success. 
The usual alimentary stimulants and tonics such as 
carbonate of ammonia, nux vomica and the various 
stomachics were also ineffectual. In fact, treatment 
by the administration of all the usual veterinary 
medicaments proved entirely futile. 


THe SEARCH FOR A CAUSAL AGENT. 


Dr. WittiAMson TocHER: As chemical and 
vegetable poisons could be excluded as the probable 
cause of grass sickness, bacteriological investigations 
were then undertaken, as it seemed probable that a 
bacterial toxemia might account for the symptoms 
exhibited by the horse. Although in 1919 it was 
reported to the Highland and Agricultural Society 
that an organism resembling morphologically and 
toxicologically B. botulinus had been isolated, much 
further research was required to prove that this 
organism was really the causal agent in the disease. 
The isolated finding of such a bacillus proved nothing 
except its presence, and might be merely incidental 
to the disease. Since that time numerous examina 
tions have been made of spleens, cerebro-spinal 
fluid and blood from acute and sub-acute cases of 
grass sickness, and a brief summary of the findings 
is now given. In 1921 the spleens of sub-acute cases 
only were examined, as it was then possible to con- 
firm the diagnosis of the disease in life, and the horse 
could be destroyed afterwards. It was considered 
that, as the spleen was very much enlarged, the 
probable causal organism—if it did belong to the 
Bacillus botulinus group--would undoubtedly be 
found in that organ. Moreover, to free examination 
from any bias, it was considered advisable to examine 
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in all cases the cerebro-spinal fluid, and also the 
blood. Blood examinations made both aerobically 
and anerobically were negative both in acute and 
sub-acute cases.with few exceptions. In one specimen 
of blood an organism was found which was obviously 
of the nature of a contamination. This organism 
was sub-cultured and injected into a rabbit, and it 
was found that the organism had no pathogenic 
property whatsoever towards the rabbit. Examina- 
tion of the cerebro-spinal fluid demonstrated that 
there was a distinct difference in acute and sub-acute 
cases. In acute cases the fluid was not found to 
come off under any high pressure—in fact, it generally 
appeared to be normal, although in certain instances 
there certainly seemed to be a rather larger supply 
of fluid than normal. Cultures on recognised media 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid yielded no results what- 
soever. The cerebro-spinal fluid in acute cases, so 
far as our experience goes, and in the experience of 
others, has been sterile. Nor does it contain micro- 
scopically any evidence of active inflammatory lesion 
of the brain. This is in accordance with the post- 
mortem appearances of the brain of acute cases, where 
there are no active signs of pus formation to be found. 
In the sub-acute cases the cerebro-spinal fluid is not 
sterile. Several organisms have been isolated from 
sub-acute cases. The character of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid is somewhat similar to that of the fluid in the 
acute case. On drawing off the fluid in some instances 
it appeared to be perfectly normal in quantity, while 
in others there seemed to be a slight excess of fluid. 
In our experience we have never found that fluid 
came off under high pressure. On centrifuging the 
fluid leucocytosis was observed, and it was also noted 
that several micro-organisms were present in the 
fluid. The organisms isolated from the cerebro- 
spinal fluid of sub-acute cases are (1) staphylococci ; 
(2) a diphtheroid-like organism; (3) streptococcus ; 
(4) a strepto-bacillus or cocco-bacillus. A cocco- 
bacillus was also isolated from the olfactory lobes in 
an acute case by J. B. Buxton, but was non-patho- 
genic. These organisms were investigated, and the 
only pathogenic organism to laboratory animals 
was the streptococcus. This streptococcus is a 
short chain coccus and is pathogenic to the guinea-pig. 
As considerable importance has been attached to the 
finding of this organism, ora similar organism, in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid of horses suffering from “ grass 
sickness,” it was considered necessary to test the 
pathogenicity of this organism towards the horse. 
Accordingly 100 millions of this organism was injected 
into a horse subcutaneously to endeavour to establish 
the causal relationship of this organism with “ grass 
disease.” We have, however, entirely failed to 
reproduce the disease with this organism, and, in fact, 
the horse has not reacted in any manner whatsoever 
to the injection of this organism subcutaneously. 
From the post-mortem appearances of the naso- 
pharynx of animals dying from sub-acute “ grass 
sickness,” it is obvious that the organisms of the 
naso-pharynx have easy access to the brain in a 
sub-acute case. In fact, all sub-acute cases of “‘ grass 
disease” suffer from a secondary meningitis, which 





is of a very mild type, owing to the fact that the causal 
organisms are organisms normally found in the naso- 
pharynx of the horse. The horse has a large amount 
of tolerance towards these organisms. From a series of 
subacute cases distributed throughout the North of Scot- 
land spleens were removed for bacteriological examina- 
tion. In all case these animals were seen in lile, the 
diagnosis of the disease confirmed, and the horse was 
then slaughtered. Blood, spleen and cerebro-spinal 
fluid were removed from these cases with as strict 
aseptic precautions as could be observed under the 
circumstances. As we had at no time been able to 
isolate an aerobe which could cause this disease from 
any of the tissues, the spleens were used for the 
cultivation of anerobic organisms. The procedure 
was as follows: The spleen was plunged in boiling 
water for about three to five minutes to destroy all 
surface contamination. The organ was then cut up 
with aseptic precautions into small pieces. These 
pieces were placed in test tubes containing two per cent. 
glucose broth, heated for 20 minutes at 80°C., and 
incubated anerobically in McIntosh and _ Fildes’ 
jars. In all cases slightly alkaline broth was used. 
The tubes were incubated for 48 hours, and then 
examined for their reaction. Tubes showing forma- 
tion of acid and gas were selected for examination, 
while tubes which had shown no reaction were incu- 
bated for a further 48 hours. If after 96 hours’ 
incubation no reaction was shown in the tubes, these 
were rejected. Smears were made from the reacting 
tubes and the morphological character of the organisms 
in the tube was examined. A certain number of the 
tubes gave an odour resembling butyric acid. In one 
particular case this odour was very marked, and it 
was found that the filtered broth contained in this 
tube had highly toxic properties, and that the filtered 
broth in certain other tubes which gave a more or less 
masked odour of butyric acid were also toxic. From 
these tubes containing toxic material sub-cultures of 
the anwrobes were prepared in the following manner: 
Two per cent. neutral glucose agar is poured in a 
thin layer on the bottom of a Petri dish and allowed 
to cool. Thinly-seeded shake cultures of the sus- 
pected organisms are made either in two per cent. 
levulose agar or two per cent. lactose agar, the agar 
being faintly alkaline to neutral red, which is used as 
an indicator. The tube of agar is then poured on 
the surface of the glucose agar and allowed to solidify. 
When solid, a third layer of glucose agar is 
poured on to prevent access of air, and the resulting 
medium gives good anerobiasis. Shake cultures are 
put up also in tubes of levulose or lactose agar and 
in glucose agar. B. sporogenes is the chief contamina- 
ting organism in these splenic cultures. B. sporogenes 
does not ferment lactose, whereas B. botulinus, B. 
welchii, and V. septique ferment that sugar. Lavu- 
lose is fermented by B. sporogenes, but not by B. 
botulinus. The plates and tubes are incubated at 
22°C. and 37°C., and the growths noted and marked 
at the end of 12, 24, 36 and 48 hours. Colonies 
fermenting lactose after 24 hours are removed by 
pipette and inoculated into two per cent. alkaline 
glucose broth containing pieces of sterile animal 
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tissue or cooked meat. In the levulose agar the 
non-fermenting colonies are selected after 24 hours 
and similarly incubated. The tubes are then incu- 
bated in McIntosh and Fildes’ jars at 22°C. or at 
37°C., and the reactions noted at the end of 24 hours 
and 48 hours. After 48 hours’ incubation the morpho- 
logical characters of the organisms are investigated, 
and the shake cultures are repeated in such of the 
tubes as show organisms resembling B. botulinus. 
When an approximately pure culture is obtained, 
the bacillus is incubated for seven days in two per cent. 
glucose broth and its toxicity is tested after filtration. 
Shake cultures of B. botulinus appear in 36-48 hours 
as small lenticular or kidney-shaped colonies, but 
older forms show branching and have a nucleated 
appearance. They have not the woolly appearance 
of B. sporogenes. B. botulinus morphologically 
somewhat resembles B. sporogenes, but the spore, 
which is sub-terminal, does not distend the rod to 
any extent. Spores are formed in about 48 hours, 
whereas B. sporogenes spores in 24 hours. B. botu- 
linus is motile, and the vegetative forms are round- 
ended bacilli of fairly large size. The organism is 
Gram-positive. In smears taken from cultures from 
the spleen the bacillus is usually single, but some- 
times in pairs. Meat medium is not blackened by 
B. botulinus, which grows best in a slightly alkaline 
medium. In 7-10 days in glucose broth a highly 
virulent toxin is produced. B. sporogenes is, in my 
experience, a non-toxic bacillus, as I have never 
succeeded in killing laboratory animals either with 
injections of the bacillus or with doses of 2 c.c. of the 
filtered broth cultures. To test the toxic nature 
of the broth cultures of B. botulinus from spleens, a 
number of animal inoculations were performed— 
doses of ‘01 c.c. to | ¢.c. being used subcutaneously 
in guine pigs and rabbits. 

The toain of Bacillus botulinus is readily produced 
in two percent. glucose broth, more especially if to this 
broth there is added either fresh sterile organs of an 
animal or portions of cooked meat. To get tne best 
results in toxin production, the broth should have 
a reaction slightly alkaline to neutral red. In a 
medium of this reaction, in my experience, a powerful 
toxin was produced from the organism. Contrary 
to the opinion already expressed, B. botulinus has 
been found by others to produce its toxin in an acid 
medium, and when it is considered that B. sporogenes 
rapidly renders most media acid in a period of about 
24 hours, it seems highly probable that B. botulinus 
must produce a certain amount of its toxin at a time 
when the medium is acid. The odour of this toxin 
has been variously described. Certainly B. botulinus, 
grown direct from the spleen of the horse in two per 
cent. glucose broth, has given the cultures a distinctly 
strong butyric acid odour. The fresh toxin from 
glucose broth has a strong, somewhat acrid, odour, 
but in diffusion throughout the room the butyric 
acid smell becomes more apparent, and in old cultures 
the butyric acid odour is distinctly detectable. The 
toxin is thermolabile. If the toxin is heated for 
20 minutes at 80°C., all the toxic properties disappear, 
while boiling for three minutes quickly destroys it. 
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Animal inoculation carried out with toxin heated at 
80°C. for 20 minutes or boiled for three minutes has 
resulted in failure to reproduce the toxic properties 
in the animal, even in very large doses. Repeated 
animal inoculations of toxin from B. botulinus in 
varying doses have proved very fatal to Jaboratory 
animals. Doses varying from ‘01 of a c.c. of the 
toxin to 1 c.c. of the toxin have been injected sub- 
cutaneously into guinea-pigs and rabbits, the time 
elapsing between the inoculations and the death of 
the animal varying with the dose administered. But 
the train of symptoms induced by the injection of 
this toxic substance has been in all cases identical. 
The symptoms as they have been shown in a single 
animal will now be described. After the injection 
of the dose of toxin there is a distinct latent period 
varying with the dosage given. The latent period 
may last from six hours to 48 hours. During this 
period the animal is noticed to be in its normal state 
of health. There is no discomfort nor rise of tempera- 
ture. The animal feeds well and carried out all its 
normal functions. At the end of the latent period, 
in doses ranging from ‘01 to ‘1 c.c. the animal begins 
to show distinct dulness. There is a watery dis- 
charge from the nose and mouth, the pupils are 
dilated, and the animal begins to have difficulty in 
swallowing ana in drinking. The pulse becomes 
somewhat rapid and the respirations are increased. 
There is gradually increasing cardiac and diaphrag- 
matic paralysis, the muscles of enforced respiration 
being utilised. Death results from cardiac and 
respiratory paralysis. In post-mortem examination 
there is no reaction at the site of inoculation. On 
opening the abdominal cavity, one immediately 
notes the congested appearance of the lower bowel, 
which usually contains food, and no peristalsis can be 
elicited from this portion of the bowel. The upper 
portion of the small bowel is empty, distended with 
gas, and is congested. The liver and kidneys are 
also in a congested condition and the blood-vessels 
of the mesentery are highly injected. The bladder 
is full of urine, and the gall bladder is distended with 
a watery-looking bile. In the thorax the superficial 
vessels of the heart are congested, and hemorrhages 
are seen on the heart, especially at the junction of 
the auricle and ventricle. The lungs. especially 
where a large dose of the toxin has been used, are 
markedly congested, and infarcts are sometimes 
noted. In the brain of all the animals which die 
from the administration of botulinus toxin a well- 
marked congestion is noted. The cerebral vessels 
are congested, intensely so, when large doses of 
toxin are used. The appearance of the brain is that 
of an intense inflammatory reaction, but there is no 
bacillary infection, nor is there any formation of pus. 
The meningeal vessels are also congested, and it is 
doubtless this condition of the brain in a horse which 
has led to the confusion of botulism in horses with that 
of a true cerebro-spinal meningitis. The condition 
of the brain in acute “grass sickness,” or in the 
experimentally-produced diseases in animals, might 
be termed a pseudo-mevingitis. To test the patho< 
genicity of the organism itself, guinea-pigs were 
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injected intraperitoneally with impure broth cultures. 
The broth cultures contained both B. sporogenes and 
B. botulinus. These cultures were boiled for three 
minutes, so that no trace of toxin could possibly 
remain in the culture media. Injections of ‘5 c.c. 
were made intra-peritoneally into the guinea-pigs. 
After an interval of seven days the animal began to 
show dulness, followed by difficulty in swallowing, 
salivation, and running at the nostrils. The animal 
was allowed to remain alive for a period of a week, 
during which time it was noted that the difficulty 
in swallowing had increased, and that the bowel had 
become inactive, and the animal emaciated. The 
animal was then slaughtered, and on post-mortem 
examination it was found that the pathological 
appearances were identical with those of sub-acute 
“grass sickness.” There was a congested appear- 
ance of the bowel, the lower bowel being impacted 
with a semi-solid mass of feeces ; the upper bowel was 
completely empty and the mucous membrane was 
cedematous. The whole bowel was congested and 
showed hemorrhagic patches in the mucous mem- 
brane. The brain showed a _ typical congested 
appearance as previously noted both in the horse and 
animals injected with the toxin, and the naso-pharynx 
was found to contain a pultaceous mass of green 
food, which had apparently been regurgitated owing 
to the paralysis of the palate. The ethmoid bone 
was also in a condition of partial necrosis. This 
animal showed distinctly the sub-acute type of 
disease. The other two guinea-pigs which had been 
treated in the same manner with impure cultures 
died more rapidly and showed the acute form of the 
disease. By these experiments it was clearly demon- 
strated, so far as the laboratory animals were con- 
cerned, that B. botulinus could reproduce all the 
symptoms associated with “grass sickness.” As, how- 
ever, the horse might have been a much more resistant 
animal to the action of the toxin of B. botulinus, the 
following experiment was carried out: Forty c.c.’s 
of the toxin obtained from culture of B. botulinus 
isolated from cases of “ grass sickness ’’ were injected 
on Wednesday, 6th December, 1922, into a horse. 
On Thursday and Friday the horse appeared quite 
well and in no wise inconvenienced by the injection 
of the toxin. On Saturday afternoon and evening 
the horse was dull, had twitching over the shoulder 
muscle, swallowed its food with difficulty, most of 
the food dropping from its mouth, and it had great 


difficulty in swallowing water, most of which merely - 


ran out of its mouth. The horse was evidently in 
the initial stage of botulinus intoxication. A further 
40 c.c.’s of the toxin was then administered at night, 
and in the evening of Sunday, the 10th December, 
the horse was decumbent, and showed marked evi- 
dence of diaphragmatic and cardiac paralysis. The 
pulse was fast and soft, and of a collapsing nature, 
while the breathing was stertorous and laboured. 
The horse was unable to stand up. No paralysis 
was noted in any of the limbs, which moved freely 
in its attempts to rise. The animal died early on 
Monday morning and a post-mortem examination was 
conducted. On opening the abdomen, the large and 
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small bowels were seen to be congested and the 
mesenteric vessels injected. There was slight impac- 
tion of the colon. There was also hyperemia of the 
liver and kidneys. The cardiac blood-vessels were 
congested, and hemorrhages were noted at the junc- 
tion of the auricle and ventricle. The brain and 
cord were greatly congested and appeared of a bright 
red colour, as if some inflammatory condition was 
present.* A parallel experiment was carried out 
on a second horse, 50 c.c.’s of B. botulinus, supplied 
by Mr. Buxton, being injected. This inoculation 
was carried out on Monday, the 11th inst., and the 
horse died on Friday morning, the 15th inst., having 
shown all the symptoms exhibited by the horse 
which had been inoculated with the toxin of the 
organism from the spleen of cases of “ grass sick- 
ness.” The post-mortem appearances were similar 
to those above noted, but the cerebral congestion 
was less marked. 

The results of these experiments can be summarised 
as follows :— 

(1) The organism isolated has all the toxigenic 
properties of the Bacillus botulinus. 

(2) The bacillus and the toxin produce on experi- 
mental animals, and in horses, lesions known to Le 
associated with botulism. 

(3) These lesions are identical with the lesions 
exhibited in horses suffering from “ grass sickness.” 

My colleague, Mr. Buxton, will further the proof 
of this contention by his serological and immuno- 
logical tests, and by his own experience of this disease 
in horses. 

(To be continued.) 





* A third horse was inoculated on Monday, I1th 
December, with 50 c.c. of the toxin obtained from the 
organism isolated from spleens of cases of grass sickness. 
On 14th December no reaction was noted, the horse being 
apparently quite well. On 15th December the animal’s 
head was drooping and its tail extended. There was 
twitching over the shoulder muscles and salivation and 
discharge from the mouth and nostrils. On the 16th 
the horse could not swallow food, nor could it drink, but 
made great attempts to masticate the food, most of which 
dropped from its mouth. On the afternoon of the 16th 
the horse lay down and did not rise again. The breathing 
was stertorous with a distinct snore. The horse died in 
the morning of the 17th. The post-mortem appearances 
were similar to those described above. 








Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


CoMMITTEE’S SUPPORT OF EXISTING POLIcY. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease, appointed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture in March, 1922, has been issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., was chairman of the 
Committee. 

In the view of the Committee, the channels by which 
the virus of foot-and-mouth discase may be introduced 
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into the country from abroad may be divided into two 
classes :—(a) Controllable, e.g., movement of human 
beings, importation of animals, feeding stuffs, packing 
materials, milk, fodder and litter, hides, skins, &c.; and 
(6) uncontrollable, e.g., movement of birds, air-borne 
infection. In the light of existing knowledge as to the 
manner in which infection is conveyed, the Committee 
are of opinion that no additional restrictions could be 
imposed which would afford an added measure of security 
in any way commensurate with the dislocation of trade 
and the expense which would be involved. On the other 
hand, the Committee do not recommend any relaxation 
of the existing precautions ; but they think that primary 
outbreaks will occur from time to time whatever measures 
be adopted. 

In their view the principal causes which led to the 
outbreak of January last becoming of a widespread 
character were :—(a) The delay in reporting disease in the 
initial case; (b) the contamination of railway loading 
docks, trucks, &c.; (c) the movement of animals after 
contact with infection in markets; and (d) the rapid 
movement of animals, particularly stores, from market 
to market. 


The Committee recommend “that to provide against 
future emergencies of such a character prior arrangements 
should be made with local authorities to assist the Ministry 
by providing tools, &c., for digging pits; that in respect 
of each county a list of the depots at which the implements 
are to be obtained should be compiled, and that local 
authorities should also be asked whether arrangements 
could be made for the loan of labour from the council’s 
road staff if disease becomes so prevalent as to give rise 
to difficulties in the supply of labour.”’ 


The Report goes on to state that the Committee are in 
agreement with the majority of the witnesses, who have 
stated their opinion that the policy of slaughter is the 
correct one, and should be maintained. As regards 
isolation as an alternative policy, the Committee say that 
when the stock involved in an outbreak is pedigree stock, 
valuable not only intrinsically, but also from its Herd or 
Flock Book position, the owner is almost invariably anxious 
to preserve his stock, and will do everything in his power 
to facilitate the success of the policy. The decision of 
the Ministry to isolate in such circumstances is welcomed, 
and this class of case presents little difficulty. Tho 
Committee suggest that the Ministry should be empowered 
to grant some recompense to the owner in respect of the 
additional expenses to which he is subjected. 


The Committee support the view that the Ministry 
should remain the central body for administering the 
Diseases of Animals Acts in Scotland, and recommend 
that the Ministry should at the earliest possible opportunity 
strengthen its staff in Scotland by stationing a senior 
veterinary inspector in Edinburgh or some other convenient 
centre to keep in the closest touch with local authorities 
and agricultural bodies. 

The Committee make numerous recommendations, 
generally of a technical character, regarding the pre- 
cautions against the introduction and spreading of the 
disease and the procedure to be adopted in dealing with 
outbreaks.— The Times. 
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CENTENARY OF THE 
EDINBURGH VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 


Many, probably most, of our readers will have 
realised before this that November 24th of this year 
marks the centenary of the foundation of William 
Dick’s veterinary school, or, as it was long named, 
the HIGHLAND Socrety’s VETERINARY ScHOOL AT 
EpinspurGH. The occasion is one that, naturally, 
cannot be allowed to pass without some measure of 
recognition, for it is an important event in veterinary 
history. William Dick’s primary aim was to 
establish a body of competent veterinary practitioners 
in Scotland ; but the result of his labours was much 
farther reaching. His pupils, and the graduates 
produced by his school since his death, have found 
their way to all parts of the British Empire. 


We are informed that a large and very influential 
Centenary Committee has been formed, ard that it 
has been decided to arrange for suitable celebrations 
to take place about the end of November next. This 
will be an occasion at which, we do not doubt, 
graduates and others will gather from all parts of the 
world ; and we feel confidence in asserding that it is 
little short of a duty for every member of the profes- 
sion——whether he be an Edinburgh graduate or trained 
in some other school—to attend the celebrations, if 
he can possibly manage to get away from his work 
for a day or two. Some time ago our pages con- 
tained a letter from Dr. O. Charuock Bradley calling 
the attention of graduates stationed abroad to the 
approaching centenary, and suggesting that, wherever 
possible, home-leave should be sought and arranged 
to include the week during which the celebrations 
will occur. We feel sure that the hint will be 
followed by as many as can manage it, and for the 
assistance of those who are vow making their 
arrangements, we have ascertained that, though the 
actual date of the centenary is Saturday, November 
24th, the various celebration functions will most 
probably take place during the following week. 


We are given to understand that, in addition to the 
functions customary on such an occasion, it is proposed 
to found a Centenary Post-Graduate Fellowship. 
Concerning this, we hope to be able to give fuller 
details in a later issue. 
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Mr. W. J. Young’s Appointment. 

We congratulate Mr. Wm. Jackson Young, 
F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., on being appointed Chief 
Veterinary Officer for the Ministry of Agriculture in 
Scotland. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


EvLecTiIon or CounciL, JuNr, 1923. 

The Foreign Voting Papers have now been issued 
to all members residing outside the United Kingdom. 
The following is a complete list of the names of can- 
didates nominated for election. Further names may 
he received up to May 10th. 

Name. Address. Proposers. 
C. Buackuurst. Broughton. F. G. Edwards. 
J. Spruell. 


O, CHARNOCK Edinburgh. H. Sumner. 


BRADLEY. Sir J. M’Fadyean 
J. F. Crate. Dublin. J. H. Norris. 
Sir J. M’Fadyean. 
S. H. Gaicer. Glasgow. Sir L. J. Blenkinsop. 


Sir 8. Stockman. 

Edinburgh. H. Sumner. 

J. Penberthy. 

J. W. Brittlebank. 
T. F. Spencer. 

J. Lindsay. 

A. Gofton. 

J. Willett. 

G. P. Male. 

H. Sumner. 

J. Willett. 

H. L. Roperrs. Ipswieh. P. R. Turner. 

EK. A. Hudson. 
Dr. O. C. Bradley. 
W. J. Mulvey. 


A. GorrTon. 
P. J. Howarp., Ennis. 
T. M. Ine xis. Forfar. 
J. W. McInrosu. London. 


G. P. MALe. Reading. 


S. STOCKMAN. Loudon. 








Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUARTERLY MEETING oF CoUNCIL 
(continued). 


Motion By Mr. McInrtosa. 





Mr. MoInrosu: Mr. President and Geatlemen, I. 


move :— 

“ Having regard to the insecure and gravely 
unsatisfactory position of the Veterinary Surgeon 
with regard to State services, not only at home, 
but in the Colonies, it is of immediate importance 
that the Government should institute an enquiry 
for the purpose of investigating the whole matter 
and with a view to establishing better conditions 
of service and greater co-operation between te 
State and the practitioner.” 

Now that the prosperity of the world is being 
restored and every man and every woman in the 
country has a more or less profound interest in the 
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great problem of reconstruction, I think it is not 
unreasonable that we should ask for an enquiry, 
for it must be obvious to everyone that the position 
of the veterinary surgeon is at the present time very 
insecure and anomalous; and I am afraid it always 
will be so unless we are in a position to bring the 
Government and the public to realise how greatly 
indebted they are to us for our services, and how 
much they are losing by not making proper use of 
them. The most precious asset a man can have 
in public life is what is commonly called “the gift 
of the gab.” (Laughter.) If a man can talk long 
enough and loud enough, provided his case is a 
reasonable one, he will eventually be listened to. 
Now I think this is probably where we have failed, 
We are a small body; our voice is not very loud, 
and it is seldom heard outside our own circle ; with 
the result that we are looked upon by other scientific 
bodies, and by the public, as a more or less separate 
and suspect order. We must brush aside these 
clouds by some means or other if we are to share in 
the life and prosperity which we all hope will follow 
in the near future. Only a few weeks ago we had the 
Ministry of Agriculture advertising for the services 
of a fully-qualified veterinary surgeon at the munifi- 
cent salary of £200 per annum, no more than we are 
giving our newly-appointed clerk in this office, and 
probably with less prospects. Well, Gentlemen, 
for a State Department, and particularly for a Depart- 
ment with which we are so closely identified, to 
place a value of this kind upon the services of a fully- 
qualified man is, to my mind, a grave insult to the 
profession, and it is certainly unworthy of its dignity. 
The same may be said with regard to our Colonial 
confréres ; their position is equally insecure and dis- 
couraging, and I am told that in most cases they are 
subordinated to other interests. That is not as it 
should be. With regard to the last part of the motion, 
greater co-operation between the State and the 
practitioner, there seems to be a growing tendency, 
when matters of a special character are being investi- 
gated, to push the local man aside and direct affairs 
from, it may be, a central Institution, or some other 
source. This, to my mind, is a highly dangerous 
procedure, and if allowed to continue, I am afraid it 
will not help to promote security from, and the 
prevention of, disease. It has been said that the 
local man is incompetent. That I absolutely refuse 
to believe. I am quite willing to allow that there 
is carelessness here and ignorance there,, but that is 
not peculiar to the general practitioner. It is 
universal ; it applies to all classes; so that we can 
wipe that out. We have, throughout the country, 
men who are carrying on their arduous duties with 
diligence and self-sacrifice, men who do not come very 
much into the limelight, but who are nevertheless 
doing credit to themselves and honour to the pro- 
fession throughout the various districts. General 
practitioners do not want protection; what they 
want is encouragement. I do not want you to run 
away with the idea that I am opposed to research 
work. I am willing to admit that research work is 
very useful work, that it is a very necessary insti- 
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tution amongst us. We all admit that special work 
requires a specially-trained mird to direct it; but if 
that work is to be a real success—-and that is what 
we are out for—then the local man must be identified 
with the conduct of the work. The specialist should 
act really in the capacity of guide, philosopher and 
friend, ard let us hope as benefactor as well. I do 
not think I need say any more with regard to this 
subject at the present moment. We have nothing 
to fear from investigation—absolutely nothing. I 
think an enquiry can only result in great economic 
changes and advantages, which means security for 
the health of our stock, prosperity for ourselves, 
and safety to the realm. 

The PrestpENtT: May I ask what action you pro- 
pose this Council should take ? 

Mr. McInrosn: Mr. President, first of all I submit 
the motion, ard I leave it in the hands of the Council 
as to whether the conditions which I ask for here can 
be adopted. If they are adopted, I suggest that we 
ask for a Committee of Enquiry, not a Royal Com- 
mission, but an outside tribunal composed of real 
practical business men who, from knowledge and 
experience, would be able to sift the evidence and 
make recommendations in the proper quarter at the 
appropriate time. 

The PrestpENT: You would ask the Government 
to appoint a Committee of Enquiry ? 

Mr. McInrosu: I am opposed to the Government 
calling into consultation in a haphazard way individual 
members of the profession. They represent their 
own views. I have nothirg to say against individuals, 
but it must be a body elected by this Council— 
representatives of the profession. 

The Presipent: Then you are askirg the Council 
itself to appoint the members ? 

Mr. McIntosu: I agree. The Council ought to 
select the representatives and not the Government. 

The Prestpent: Mr. McIntosh suggests that this 
Council should appoint a Committee of its members, 
I take it, to iavestigate this subject. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: Is this to be done with 
the Government ? 

The Prestpent: No; by this Council. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: A Committee of this 
College ? 

Mr. Mclnrosu: I think we should ask the Govern- 
ment to constitute a Committee of Enquiry, which 
should be composed of representatives from the 


Agricultural Ministry and from other Departments | 


who are interested, but that we should elect our own 
representatives. I presume the Government would 
apply to this College and ask us to nominate represent- 
atives. 

Mr. WILLETT: Without adding anything more to 
what Mr. McIntosh said, I formally second the motion. 

The Prestpent: As far as I am concerned, I 
should like a little more concrete evidence as to what 
part of the Government you would approach with 
this particular request. Would it be the Privy 
Council? Would it be the Ministry of Agriculture ? 

Sir Stewart Stockman: You would have to 
approach all the Departments concerned: the 
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Ministry of Agriculture, the War Office, the Colonial 
Office, and any Department that appoints veterinary 
surgeons. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I should also like to ask 
whether Mr. McIntosh desires that this Committee 
should enquire into the best methods of conducting 
veterinary research ? 

Mr. McIntosu: I think that would constitute 
part of the enquiry—the best methods to pursue. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: It seems rather absurd, 
Mr. President, for this body to send a request of that 
sort to the Government, inasmuch as a Government 
Department recently appointed a Committee which 
sat and took evidence for a period of about fifteen 
months and has published a long report on veterinary 
research—a research into animal diseases. I would 
like to know how many members of this College 
have taken the trouble to get a copy of that Report. 
I suggest that Mr. McIntosh, if he has not done so, 
should postpone his motion until he has read it. 

Mr. McIntosu: I have not made any reference at 
all in the motion of research, except whilst I was 
speaking to it. The motion refers to the position 
occupied by the general practitioner with regard to 
State employment. Research may be a matter of 
enquiry afterwards, but it is not in the motion. 

Sir Srewart StockMAN: I would be the last man 
in the world to say anything against any proposal 
which has for its object betteriig the salaries of 
veterinary surgeons, either in the Home Departments 
or in the Colonial Departments. On the other hand, 
before we plunge into this enquiry, I think the Council 
ought to know how matters stand as far as I can 
explain them, and what we are talking about. I hope 
I shall not offend anybody when I say that it has been 
the custom, to some extent at any rate, of finding 
somebody to sit on an egg, whatever egg you put 
under him, never calculaticrg the kind of chicken you 
are hatching, or whether your chicken is coming 
home to roost or not. Sometimes things that are 
put forward with the very best intentions have that 
result. I want to give you some information that is 
in my possession, because, with all respect, I do not 
think Mr. McIntosh has seen some of the documents 
that have a very important bearing on the subject 
which he is advocating, and rightly advocating in a 
sense. Before I dothat, however, as he has mentioned 
the Ministry of Agriculture, I want you to accept the 
assurance from me that I am rot defending the 
salaries that are paid by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It is to my advantage to get them improved, but it is 
necessary for me to tell you certain things in that 
connection hefore you plunge into this subject. It 
is quite true that the basic salary of a junior member 
of the veterinary staff is £200 a year, but he gets a 
bonus which has been stable for some time, and 
probably will be stable for some time longer, which 
brings it over £300 a year. When an advertisement 
is put in the papers for candidates, we get excellent 
applications. I do not say they are all excellent, 
but we do get an excess of candidates for the vacancies. 
What the Treasury man says is this: “ What was 
your last advertisement ? How many vacancies 
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were there? How many applications did you get ? 
Were you able to fillthem?” Atthe present moment 
we have 11 vacancies. They only advertised one, 
unfortunately, but we got 27 applications. Among 
the applicants were some very good men, and I have 
not a doubt that when the Selection Board comes to 
sit—because all these things are done by the Selection 
Board—they will be able to choose 11 candidates 
out of these 27 applicants—all for this salary that 
you say is too small, and which I say openly I would 
like to see larger. But again the Treasury say : 
“ This is a salary for boys who have just left College.” 
That is quite true. It is also true that senior 
men apply sometimes. We had one application 
from a man with a family of five. We would not 
take a man of 40 with a family of five for such a 
position. He is not a man on the face of it who 
would be likely to be appointed. The thing is really 
meant for boys or for men who would go as assistants. 
The Treasury say: “ What are the alternative 
attractions?” Suppose he went to join up as an 
assistant in an ordinary practice, 1 venture to say 
that if I have to reply to that question—I speak 
subject to correction—-he would not get £320 a year 
and a pensionable billet. There is the difficulty. 
If practitiorers can raise the market price of the 
juniors who are taken as assistants, and make it better 
than the Government offer, then there is some 
possibility of gettir g the Government to act. But, 
again, I must warn you that I do not think anyone 
would complain about the salary paid in the Army. 
If 1 am right, a boy gets in allowances and pay very 
nearly £500 a year when he joins. Now are you 
goirg to propose that all the Services should be 
similarly paid? If you are, I know what will 
happen; you will do a dis-service to the Army, but 
perhaps you will benefit my Department. But 
before you do so you must be warned of the fact 
that it may lead, and probably will lead, to a diminu- 
tion of the pay of the junior lieutenant. You may 
say he is over-paid if you like; some say he is, some 
say he is not ; but it is just as well to know that when 
you come to enquire into these things the Government 
will find out that the Ministry of Agriculture is getting 
boys for £200 a year and the War Office are paying 
them £500 a year, and the result of that would be 
perfectly evident to anyone who thinks over it. The 
second thing I wanted to mention was this. I do 
not think Mr. McIntosh has seen a document called 
the “ Report of the Committee on the Staffing of the 
Veterinary Departments in the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates.”” Have you seen that ? 

Mr. McIntosu : Is it a recent one ? 

Sir Stewart Stockman: 1920. 

Mr. McIntTosH: No, I have not seen it. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: I want to refer to it, 
because ever since I joined the Ministry of Agriculture 
I have been trying, with the small effort that one man 
can exert, to get these things improved. I have 
tried with the Colonial Office, and I admit that I 
have been much more successful with the Colonial 
Office than with my own Department. The Colonial 
Office, at my instigation, appointed a Committee 





to e:.quire into the matter ia 1920. This was the 
composition of the Committee: Sir Herbert Read, 
who was o-e of the head men in the Colonial Office ; 
Sir Joh» M’Fadyean ; myself; Dr. Bradley ; Professor 
Share-Jones; Mr. McKinra, who was then the 
President of the College, ard arother official. They 
considered the questio. in its relatio. to every Colony 
ard Protectorate—of course the Domi iors we have 
no control over—and they proposed a certain scale 
of salaries which has actually been adopted. I have 
it here. I do not want to take up too much of your 
time, but to my idea the salaries are quite good, 
and if the Council would like to hear them I will read 
out one or two of them. (Hear, hear.) For Kenya, 
British East Africa, there is one chief veterinary 
officer at £1,000 a year; one deputy chief veterinary 
officer at £800 a year; sixteen veterinary officers 
at £500 a year, rising by £25 a year to £700, with an 
efficiency bar at £600. That means that you must 
prove you are efficient before you go above £600. 
Then there is one chief quarantine officer at £500 
a year, increasing by £25 a year to £600 a year; 
In the Veterinary Research Division there is one 
chief veterinary research officer at £900 a year, 
one assistant chief veterinary research officer at £700 
a year; three veterinary research officers at £500 
a year, increasing by £25 a year to £700. Then there 
is a list of non-qualified officials. In the Nyasaland 
Protectorate there is ove chief veterinary officer at 
£750—-(all these appoirtments carry with them 
lodgirg allowarces—-a house or a lodging allowance 
in lieu thereof); one veterinary pathologist at £600, 
rising by £25 to £700; a d two veteri. ary officers at 
£500, risir g by £25 to £700. In Tanganyika Territory 
there is one chief veterinary officer at £1,000 a year ; 
one deputy chief veterinary officer at £800 a year ; 
eleven veterinary officers at £500, rising by £25 to 
£700; one veterinary pathologist at £900; one assistant 
veterinary pathologist at £700, one research officer 
at £600, rising by £25 to £700, carrying allowances, 
and so forth. In the Uganda Protectorate there is 
one chief veterinary officer at £900 ; one superintendent 
of veterinary control and one veterinary pathologist 
at £700 each; six veterinary officers at £500. rising 
by £25 to £700; and two laboratory assistants who 
are not qualified. In Nigefia there is one chief 
veterinary officer at £1,000 and two veterinary officers 
at £480, rising by £30 to £720, with a duty allowance 
of £200 in addition. On the Gold Coast there is one 
principal veterinary officer at £900, with a duty 
allowar.ce of £96, and four veterinary officers at £600, 
rising by £30 to £720. In the Eastern Colonies and 
Protectorates, in Ceylon there is one Government 
veterinary surgeon at £375, rising by £18 15s. Od. to 
£525. I think he has extras. In Hong Kong there 
is one veterinary surgeon at £480, rising by £40 
triennially to £600 and allowances. In addition, 
private consulting practice is allowed. In the 
Straits Settlements there are three veterinary surgeons 
at £490, rising by £21 to £840. In the Federated 
Malay States, five veterinary surgeons at £490, rising 
by £21 to £840. In Jamaica, one veterinary con- 
sultant at £200. At his own request he has a private 
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practice. In Trinidad there is one veterinary 
surgeon at £400 and a temporary bonus of £168, 
private practice being allowed. In British Guiana, 
one veterinary surgeon at £300, rising by £20 to £400 ; 
in Fiji, one veterinary officer at £500, with a temporary 
increase of £130, and in Cyprus, one veterinary 
surgeon at £360, rising by £20 to £500. I venture 
to think that those salaries do not deserve the criticism 
of being miserable. If we plunge into a subject like 
this without proper consideration, we are asking the 
Government to enquire into a matter which, if they 
put the facts before us, we may have to admit are not 
so bad as we make them out to be. As regards 
the vexed question of practitioners and research work, 
I only wish to goodness we could get practitioners 
to take an interest in it and give time to it. I know 
they take an interest of some kind; but I have tried 
them, and I will tell you what happened in one in- 
stance. I think I have given it before. I did my 
best to get practitioners to co-operate in the examin- 
ation of abortion vaccines. It involved that every- 
one who received the vaccines should make a promise 
to make returns and observations, which I have no 
doubt they thoroughly intended to do; but when I 
came to collect the returns, although over 100,000 
were issued, I have not got more than 7,000 returned. 
I do not blame them; they promised something 
which they did not know they were taking on. Some 
of them do not reply at all when you ask them to do 
so, and others reply : “I did not know when I prom- 
ised it that I should have to go fifteen miles every 
now and again to see how things were getting on and 
report. I thought I would have nothing to do but 
to go and inject an animal and go away.” However 
much you want practitioners to take part in research, 
I do not think that any practitioner who has got a 
busy practice has the time to devote to it. There is 
one thing you cannot do in a slipshod way, and that is 
research. You must have a man’s whole service 
or none at all. As regards the principal question, 
I do not think the shoving of practitioners aside in 
research has done them any harm. The first thing 
you have to do when you want to tackle an experi- 
mental problem is to go to the man who owns the herd. 
You cannot go to him and say: “I want your herd, 
please, to praetise on. Will you employ so-and-so 
and pay him a fee to come every day?” He is 
giving you a great concession if he puts his herd 
experimentally at your disposal and abides by the 
results. It would be ridiculous to ask any man to 
incur any expense under the circumstances. That 
is the only way of doing research of that kind. But 
to say that it is of no benefit to veterinary surgeons, 
and will do them harm—well, I hold the reverse 
opinion. When I started with the abortion vaccines 
I began by writing direct to the owners of herds, 
begging them to allow me to try the experiment, 
explaining that it was experimental, and we did it 
largely with our own people. If the practitioner 
liked to come in and observe, he was welcome, but he 
held no official position. What has been the result ? 
I have got*nothing out of it—I do not want anything 
out of it; but I do know the number of vaccines 
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that have been issued, and I know the average fees 
that are being charged, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the veterinary profession, now that the thing 
has become established, has made not less than 
£10,000 out of it in fees. That is my calculation of 
the result. If that has hurt veterinary practitioners— 
well, I do not know what one can do to help them. 

Mr. McIntosu: I should like to thank Sir Stewart 
Stockman for his very frank and very excellent 
statement. Certainly he has given me _ certain 
information of which I was not in possession. With 
regard to advertising for candidates at £200 a year, 
he said he had somewhere about twenty-seven appli- 
cants. I do not think that has anything to do with 
it at all. We know that young men are naturally 
anxious to fird a position, but we should protect 
them from a position such as that. I think it is 
almost degradirg to take a position at that salary. 
What about the medical profession? There is an 
example of what combination can do. I should like 
to ask Sir Stewart Stockman, with regard to salaries 
in the Colonies, if he can give us any information as 
to how they compare with the salaries paid to medical 
men in the same Colonies! Can he give us some 
information on that point ? 

Sir Srewart Stockman: I do not think I can do 
that, but I can give you some information as to how 
they compare with the salaries of other officials. 
The Colonial Office published a list of the appoint- 
ments and the salaries, ard it seems rather absurd 
to go into all this without Mr. McIntosh having 
studied the official document. In Kenya there is 
one Director of Agriculture, who is practically the 
chief of the Agricultural Department, ard he gets 
£1,400 a year, as against the £1,000 a year which is 
paid to the chief veterinary officer. The personal 
assistant of this Director of Agriculture, who is also 
a tobacco officer, only gets the pay of the ordinary 
junior veterinary surgeon, up to £600 a year. Then 
there is a deputy director at £1,000 a year; there is 
a man who deals with coffee, and he gets from £500 
to £700 a year. There is a statistical officer, a senior 
flax officer and a dairy and pig officer at from £500 
to £700 a year. What the salaries of the medical 
men are I do not know, but my recollection is that 
there has been some complaint that the veterinary 
officers are paid better than the medical. But 
that I pronounce no opinion upon, because I do not 
know what the medical salaries are. 

The PrestpENt: Mr. McIntosh has made a pro- 
position, which has been seconded by Mr. Willett. 
It has been open to discussion. Is there any amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. GaicER: Does that mean that you are closing 
the discussion now ? 

The Prestpent: I was hoping I might be able 
to close it. 

Mr. GaicerR: We might get the views of general 
practitioners on one question which has been raised 
in which I am particularly interested, and that is 
the right of the scientific worker in conducting 
experiments wherever and whenever he pleases, 
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with or without the co-operation of the general 
practitioner. I think there is an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction amongst practitioners—a feeling that 
the scientific research worker is ready to go behind 
him and do him out of a fee. I personally would be 
very glad to hear if there is this feeling amongst 
any of the general practitioners round this table, 
and I should be very glad to hear exactly what it is 
that they have as a grievance. I would like to say 
some more after hearing what the practitioners have 
to say. I have had some very painful experiences, 
I may say, with regard to using the practitioner for 
this purpose. 

The PrestpENT: In the absence of further dis- 
cussion, I will now put Mr. McIntosh’s motion. 

Mr. Wittett: Sir Stewart Stockman in the course 
of his remarks said that he has tried to get increased 
emoluments for his staff, so that he tacitly admits 
that they are under-paid. Therefore, I think if an 
expression of opinion from this Council saying that 
they consider the emoluments of the Board of Agri- 
culture are less than they should be at the present 
time was passed, it would strengthen his hand. 

The PREsIDENT: That is not in the motion. 

Mr. WiLteTT: I take it that anything which has 
for its purpose the increasing of the emoluments or 
the status of these men is pertinent to the motion. 

The PrEsmpENT: Will you read the motion, Mr. 
McIntosh ? Is it as it appears on the Agenda ? 

Mr. McIntosu: Yes. 

The PREsIDENT: Your motion is that the Govern- 
ment should institute an enquiry ? 

Mr. McInrosu: Yes. I do not wish, so far as 
I am personally concerned, to take up any more of 
your time. My whole interest is the interest of the 
profession. I am neither associated with the research 
worker nor am [I in general practice; but I have a 
deep interest in my profession. There is nothing 
hostile at all in my motion. My sole desire is to offer 
what I believe are suggestions worthy of the consider- 
ation of this Council. If you consider that there is 
no case, then you can drop it; it will not offend me 
one bit. But I do think that we might appoint a 
small Committee. There are certain facts which I 
can group round my motion which perhaps might 
help, but I am not prepared to do that to-day. It 
might be remitted to a small Committee of the Council, 
to go into the details. For instance, we have had 
some very valuable information from Sir Stewart 
Stockman to-day which is very useful and most 
interesting to the profession; there is information 
which can be got from practitioners and from others 
which could also be considered by a small Committee, 
and submitted to this Council later on if you wish. 
But I do not wish to press the matter in any way. 

The PrestpENt: Do you wish to alter the style 
of your motion? The motion will have to be put 
first. You suggest, I understand, that a small 
Sub-Committee shall be appointed to consider the 
matter which you have laid before the Council 27 

Mr. McINntosu: Yes. 

Colonel BRritTLEBANK : I rise with some hesitation, 
because I am very much in sympathy with what I 
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know is at the back of Mr. McIntosh’s mind in moving 
this resolution, but frankly I do not believe that this 
is the body to which a resolution of this sort should 
be brought. If it is intended merely as a resolution 
to deal with the political aspects of the profession’s 
own private politics, then I think it should be referred 
to the avowed political association, that is to say, 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, part 
of whose responsibility it is to undertake the very 
question which indirectly arises out of this resolution 
of Mr. McIntosh’s. If any such resolution as this is 
tabled with the main object of raisivg salaries, then 
it is bound to receive very curt and very drastic 
treatment, with perhaps unfortunate results to some 
holders of positions in veterinary services in various 
parts of the world. Collective action after due 
thought on this question is only possible, I venture to 
suggest, by a body which is not concerned like we are 
with the government of the profession. If Mr. 
McIntosh had intended to raise the question that 
there are large fields of work for the profession in 
connection with agriculture which have never yet 
been opened, then I think there might have been some 
grounds for consideration by this Council. We 
know that there are large fields of work, but at the 
present moment the State is involved in a very 
serious financial position. It is very much in the 
same position as the whole of the public at present, 
namely, to cut down expenditure in every possible 
way. I venture to think that this is no time at which 
to bring forward, at any rate in this Council, a 
dangerous resolution of this sort, and I do hope that 
Mr. McIntosh may be persuaded to re-consider the 
matter, and bring the whole question before what I 
consider to be the proper body, namely, the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I rise to say that I give my 
whole-hearted support to every word Colonel Brittle- 
bank has just said. In my opinion we are wasting 
our time in discussing matters of this sort at this 
table. It lies outside our province, so far as one can 
find, by examining our charters and the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, and it is emirently the kind of question 
that should be considered by the National Veterinary 
Association anf its branches. _, 

The PrestpENT: Without any further discussion, 
as time is getting on, unless Mr. McIntosh withdraws 
his motion, I will now put it to the meeting. 

Mr. Mate: I do not wish to take up the time of the 
Council, but I would like to support what Colonel 
Brittlebank has just said, that it is a matter which 
might usefully be considered by the National. It is 
a very important matter. There is one other point 
that Mr. Gaiger and other members have raised with 
regard to the position of the practitioner and the 
research worker to which I should like to refer. 
What does the research worker wish the practitioner 
todo? We have never heard quite what he wishes 
us todo. You must remember that the practitioner 
is a very hard-working man, working from morning 
to night for very small fees, and if the research worker 
expects him to do work without any remuneration, 
T am afraid he is not abletodoso. I do feel, however, 
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that if the co-operation of practitioners was sought, 
they would give it as freely as it was possible for them 
to give it. I do plead for more co-operation and 
consideration from all sides, and I am sure you will 
then have the support of the practitioner. 

The Presipent: I think we must now close the 
discussion. 

Mr. McInrosu: Mr. President, I am quite in the 
hands of the Council. I put down this motion with 
the best interests and the best intentions in the world 
(hear, hear) ; but if you think that it would be better 
for the matter to be remitted to the National, I do 
not wish to press it. | With the consent of my seconder, 
1 am willirg to withdraw. 

The PresipEnt : I take it that the Council is willing 
that the resolution should be withdrawn? (Agreed 
to.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Central Veterinary Society. 





Discussion oN Masor Rees-Moaa’s Parer 
( Continued.) . 


Discussion, 


Mr. Dausney thanked Major Rees-Mogg for his 
excellent paper, and expressed gratitude that he had 
been asked to open the discussion. The subject was 
one of great interest, no doubt, to the members of 
the Society. Referring first to the question of 
Ascarids in horses, he expressed the opinion that 
Ascaris infestation was not so prevalent in young 
horses in this country as it was in some other coun- 
tries, probably owing to the more sanitary conditions 
under which foals were reared. The fact that our 
winter was sufficiently mild to enable the young 
animals to be allowed out every day, instead of their 
having to be confined in buildings, undoubtedly 
assisted in the prevention of heavy infestation. The 
pig was probably the animal which suffered most 
from Ascaris infestation, and here it was remarkable 
that young pigs were commonly reared under sanitary 
conditions which were worse than those obtaining 
in the case of any of the other domesticated animals. 
Infestation of young pigs took place at an extremely 
early age; probably in the first instance quite a heavy 
infestation was derived from the mature eggs carried 
on the teats of the sow. The field experiments of 
Ransom and others in McClean County, Illinois, in 
which, prior to farrowing, the farrowing pens and 
thighs and udders of the sows were thoroughly 
cleansed, and in which the young pigs were removed 
almost immediately after birth to clean ground 
previously sown to crops such as lucerne, had demon- 
strated the remarkably beneficial effects which 
improvements in sanitation could produce. 

On the question of the so-called red worms—-not 
all of these were blood-suckers in spite of their reputa- 
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tion—the large true Strongyles were represented in this 
country by three species ; Strongylus equinus, which 
passes its early larval stages in various abdominal 
viscera ; Strongylus edentatus, of which the immature 
stages were commonly found on the serous mem- 
branes (not infrequently in the fluid of the testicular 
sac); Strongylus vulgaris, the immature stages 
of which were found in the mesenteric vessels. Of 
the smaller red worms, which were formerly known 
as Strongylus tetracanthus, there were now recognisable 
some 45 species belonging to six genera. Those of 
the greatest importance in this country were the 
Cylicostomes, of which ten species had been recorded 
out of 31 known. It was fairly safe to assume that 
the life histories of all the species of cylicostomes 
was similar, The eggs hatched and the liberated 
larve moulted twice to reach the encapsuled third 
stage which was infective for the animal host. The 
mature larvee when ingested spend some time in the 
wall of the gut. Here in the mucous membrane 
they gave rise to small nodules. They escaped 
when nearly mature to reach the contents of the gut. 
Post-mortem these worms are found lying close to the 
mucous membrane which was usually in a catarrhal 
state. They did not suck blood. With regard to 
the production of pathological effects the strongyles 
sensu strictu bit the mucous membrane and became 
attached to it, feeding largely on the blood. The 
cylicostomes fed on the catarrhal exudate from the 
mucous membrane and on small particles of matter 
in the ingesta. There was little doubt that a toxin 
was liberated by those worms, and it is probable 
that this toxin played a large part in the production 
of the symptoms of anzemia and emaciation, Where 
the infection was mainly one of cylicostomes the 
anemia and emaciation were progressive. Although 
those worms gave rise to considerable digestive 
disturbance, acute attacks of colic were not commonly 
associated with that group. In such cases death 
usually took place after the animal had become so 
weak as to be down for several days. Where sudden 
attacks of violent colic were experienced (often 
without any very noticeable loss of condition), and 
terminating not infrequently in death during such an 
attack, the cause was usually to be found in the 
presence of the immature stages of Strongylus vulgaris 
in the mesenteric arteries. 


On the question of diagnosis the ideal method to 
employ would appear to be one of those in which 
some concentration of eggs was attempted prior to 
microscopic examination. The simple method of 
screening and centrifuging, as published by M. C. 
Hall, was the most satisfactory, and took very little 
time. Another excellent plan, as suggested by the 
essayist, was to give a dose of turpentine and oil of 
chenopodium, and to examine the faces for adult 
worms. A third method, which was an excellent one, 
especially for the examination of animals after treat- 
ment, was to make a culture of the feces. The 


feeces were mixed with animal charcoal and water to 
paste consistency and allowed to remain at a room 
temperature in a glass jar. 


The mature larve 
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migrated up the walls of the glass vessel and were 
readily seen, 

With regard to anthelmintics, many drugs had 
gained a fallacious reputation because of the lack 
of re-examination of animals after treatment, Hall's 
experiments had furnished them with extremely 
accurate facts concerning a number of drugs com 
monly employed as anthelmintics. Kxcellent results 
were obtained by this worker in carefully controlled 
experiments with oil of chenopodium, and latterly 
with carbon tetrachloride. The dearness of the 
former was its greatest drawback. 

Prevention. Any measures directed towards the 
prevention of infestation must inevitably be accom- 
panied by efficient anthelmintic treatment of animals 
and frequent re-examination. Though the larve in 
the mature or third stage were extremely resistant to 
desiccation, the first and second stages were readily 
destroyed by drying. Severe infestations did noi 
occur on well-drained high land. The usual pre 
cautionary measures should be taken, Pastures 
should not be used year after year for horses without 
the intervention of other animals. Where possible 
some regular system of rotation with cattle and sheep 
should be practised, It was improbable that old hay 
could convey the infestation, particularly so as the 
hay from farms where strongylidosis was prevalent 
was usually so wet as to ensure its being well heated 
in the process of stacking. In extreme cases it was 
possible to make use of an adaptation of what was 
known in America as the “ Bare Lot” method, 
This method was commonly used for sheep, and 
consisted in enclosing the animals on an area of bare 
land of dimensions sufficiently small to ensure that 
the trampling would prevent anything growing, and 
feeding the animals only from troughs. Some such 
method might be employed on stud farms where 
rotation was felt to be impracticable and the losses 
from red worms among the young stock were suffi- 
ciently great to make that proceeding worth while. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Major Topp, 
the Secertary read the following notes from that 
gentleman, 

“Sclerostomiasis was prevalent amongst 
horses of all ages and all breeds during the spring and 
summer of 1921. Conditions of service during this 
period were very favourable for the spread of the 
disease. Mobile columns were being employed to 
suppress disturbances and round up rebels, and 
advantage was taken of vrazing horses in fields near 
camps during the operations. I have no knowledge 
of the number of infected animals before the com 
mencement of operations, but on the return of units 
to Curragh Camp quite 10 per cent. were affected. 


army 


Diagnosis. Kvery animal in poor condition was 
put through routine test for sclerostomes before 
receiving treatment of any kind. Two or three 
pellets of the dung were collected and dealt with by 
Adelmann’s method, which consists in’ placing 
in an empty glass jar in a warm place, wrapping 1 
in brown paper to protect it from the light, and 
examining surface scrapings under the low power of 
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the microscope 48 hours afterwards. In 75 per cent, 
of the cases so examined, immature sclerostomes 
were found. 

Horses in good condition may harbour the parasite 
and be the means of spreading the discase to others 
under favourable conditions. This was confirmed by 
post-mortem eXaminations on animals cast and des- 
troved for various other reasons. 

In severe cases, in addition to emaciation and 
debility, symptoms of paraplegia were present. In 
two cases there were brain symptoms followed by 
general paralysis and death. Here is a photograph 
of one of these animals. 

Post-morlem examinations were made as oppor- 
tunity occurred, The results induced one to believe 
that : 

There was a distinct relation between debility and 
the lesions in the mucous membrane of the intestines, 
The more pronounced the emaciation, the greater the 
number of tumefactions and ulcerations in the bowel. 

I may mention that the particular species of sclero- 
stome (Sclerostomum vulgaris) responsible for the 
formation of aneurisms was not very prevalent, as 
only two cases during the year were observed. Both 
were fatal. The Selerostomum equinum was the 
prevailing parasite in this outbreak, Having satisfied 
myself that a great deal of the loss of condition in 
animals of mounted units was being caused by sclero- 
stomes, those which gave the positive dung test were 
subjected to the following treatment : 

(a) Bran mashes for twelve hours. No other food. 

(b) No food or water allowed for thirty-six hours. 

(c) The following mixture administered by stomach 
pump: 

Ol. Tereb., Si}. 
Pulv. Aloes., 4iij. 
Sodi. Chlord., 3 iti. 
Ol. Lini., oj. 
Aque., Ciij. 

(d) Bran mashes for twelve hours. 

(ec) Generous feeding for one month. 

The object of this large quantity of fluid was to 
ensure a thorough saturation and carly evacuation 
of the contents of the large bowels. The bowels 
became relaxed as a result ofethis treatment. It is 
difficult to find the mature worms in the dung in 
every instance, but on many occasions 50 to 60 worms 


No other food. 


were observed in one motion, 

Of the 91 horses so treated 75 showed marked 
improvement. Their weight imereased, their skins 
became loose and sleek, and their general health. 
was decidedly better. 

In eight animals there was no improvement, six 
were destroyed for other reasons associated with 
their poor condition, and two died. 

The dung of treated animals was put through the 
same test after one month, but in very few instances 
were any embryos found, 

From the post-mortem appearance made, I am of 
opinion that a second and sometimes a third dose of 
medicine may be necessary to get rid of the immature 
parasites embedded in the mucous membranes, 
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Oil of Chenopodium would have been given, but it 
was not on issue to the army at the time. I may 
say, however, it is in general use in Ireland in con- 
nection with this disease, and is reported on very 
favourably. 

Major Leishman, Captains Green and Golding 
gave me valuable help in making these observations 
and carrying out details of the treatment.” 


(To be continued.) 


Scottish Branch. 


A meeting of the Scottish Branch of The National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland was held in the Station Hotel, Perth, on 
Friday, December 15th, 1922. Major McVean, 
M.R.C.V.S., Craigellachie, President, occupied the 
chair. 

The following members were present :-—Messrs. 
Henry Sumner, Liverpool; J. B. Buxton, London ; 
Wm. Brown, North of Scotland College of Agricul- 
ture; 8. H. Gaiger, A.D.R.A., Glasgow ; Wm. Robb, 
Glasgow; T. M. Inglis, Forfar; James Lindsay, 
Dumfries; Archibald Edgar, Whithorn; James 
Bishop, Perth; James Macfarlane, Glasgow; Wm. 
Hepburn, Aberdeen; D. Cumming, Peterculter : 
H. W. Robson, Laurence Kirk; Thos. Dalling, 
Glasgow ; J. B. Russell, Invergordon ; John Brown. 
Perth; Wm. Anderson, Keith; G. Taylor, LC.V.D., 
Keith ; W. Nairn, Blairgowrie ; Wm. Laing, Elgin ; 
James Anderson, Keith; James Peddie, Auchter- 
house; A. Fulton, Auchterarder; W. 8S. Lornie. 
Perth; John Beattie, Longside; D. R. Crabb, 
Strichen; George W. Weir, Glasgow; Wm. M. 
Ferguson, Dundee; H. R. Allen, W.P.R.L., Becken- 
ham, Kent; R. Mitchell, Glasgow; D. Brown, 
Kilwinning ; Wm. Roy, Glasgow; D. Clerk, Stone- 
haven; Andrew Spruell, Dundee; W. 8. Clark, 
Coupar Angus; George Howie, Alford. 

Visitors :—Dr. J. F. Tocher, F.1.C., Aberdeen ; 
Dr. Williamson Tocher, Aberdeen; Messrs. W. M. 
Macdonald, Taynuilt; J. H. Pattulls, Pitskelly. 
Forfarshire; Alex. Ogilvie, Ardestie, Forfarshire ; 
Hugh Martin, Flowerdale, Perthshire ; John Stirton, 
Secretary Highland and Agricultural Society. 

Apologies for absence were received from :—-Dr. 
Bradley, Edinburgh ; Messrs. Hugh Begg, Hamilton ; 
John, Brown, Invergordon; R. G. Linton, Edin- 
burgh; James Henderson, Broughton; Arthur 
Gofton, Edinburgh; Adam Sievwright, Tarland ; 
David Crabb, New Aberdour; Wm. McPherson, 
Huntly ; Wm. Gardner, Maybole ; Wm. J. Marsden, 
Banff; Neil MacAlister, Kirkcudbright ; W. Wallace 
Peggie, Biggar; James Pollock, Hamilton; A. 
Douglas, Ayr; Sir Kenneth MacKenzie, Gairloch ; 
Dr. Charles Douglas, Auchlochan; Mr. Thomas 
Kirk, Abbey Mains, Haddington; and Mr. Alex, 
Robertson, Polmaise. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

President—-Mr. James Lindsay, Dumfries; pro- 
posed by Mr. Werr, seconded by Mr. MacraRLane, 
and carried unanimously. 

Secretary—Mr. Neil MacAlister, Kirkcudbright ; 
proposed by Mr. MacrarLane, seconded by Mr. 
McVEAN, and unanimously agreed. 

Council—The President and Secretary of each 
of the Scottish divisions to constitute the Council ; 
proposed by Mr. 8S. H. Gaicrer, seconded by Mr. A. 
EpGar, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Tuos. M. Ineuis, Forfar, made an appeal to 
the members for support to the funds of that most 
important institution, The Victoria Veterinary Benev- 
olent Society. 

Mr. Linpsay, Dumfries, expressed the opinion 
that the country practitioner was inadequately 
represented on the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and proposed that the veterinary 
practitioners in Scotland should concentrate in 
returning at the next Council election Mr. T. M. 
Inglis, Forfar, as their representative. This was 
seconded by Mr. Wm. Robb, Glasgow, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

A report on the work of the “ Grass Sickness ” 
Investigation Committee was presented by Dr. J. F. 
Tocher and his collaborators. 

[This report receives separate publication.--Ep.] 

GrorGE Howie, Scottish Brauch See, 


Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 








Tuberculosis in Domestic Animals. 

The part played by domestic animals, such as cats and 
dogs, in the dissemination of tuberculosis in man has 
received little attention. It certainly does not deserve 
great attention, for infected human beings and cattle 
are much more important sources. But now and then 
tuberculosis in domestic animals has been associated with 
tuberculosis in man, and it is well not to ignore this source 
of infection altogether. Professor Lydia Rabinowitsch- 
Kempner has recent!y reported on investigations carried 
out by herself and Jost on cats and dogs. Among 31 dogs 
suspected of suffering from tuberculosis, 19 were found to 
be definitely tuberculous, and in as many as 16 the tubercle 
bacilli belonged to the human type. Among six cats, 
three were found to harbour the human type and two the 
bovine type of tubercle bacillus. Most of these animals 
were probably infected by man, for they had not been fed 
on milk, nor been in contact with tuberculous cattle. The 
fact that the tuberculous dogs belonged to breeds which 
are most petted also pointed to infection by consumptives. 
The disease having passed-from man to domestic animals, 
the chances of the reverse process cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Incidentally this publication throws light on 
conditions during and after the war. Almost all the dogs 
examined in Berlin during 1920 and 1921 were young ; 
most of the older ones had been eaten.—- Hospital and 
Health Review. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Apathy. 


Sir,—No single Veterinary Surgeon who reads his 
Record can have read your leader in the current issue, 
written by our President, without being considerably 
moved. 

We desire more than anything that the Record should 
continue its circulation, and also that the cost of such 
circulation should, if possible, be reduced. One way, as 
pointed out by Mr. Henry Sumner, is to increase the 
membership of the * National ’——but how ? 

Why cannot we afford to do this or do that ’ Why 
is it that only about a third of the members of the pro 


fession fulfil their duty by joining ? and, lastly, why only | 


a percentage of even these pay their subscription 
regularly ? 

The answer to all these questions is, in my opinion, 
the same, namely, a condition which in many instances is 
chronic Apathy. 

[ am firmly of opinion that one way to get over this 
almost insuperable difficulty is for the officers of Divisions 
to take even greater trouble than they have done in the 
past (and their work has been excellent) to get members 
in their various districts to join their local Divisions, and 
in this way endeavour to instil some degree of interest. 

Some have even been known to say, as an excuse for 
failing to join the N.V.M.A., * What do we get for our 
two guineas?” Is it to be a matter of £s. d., and does 
not loyalty come into the argument at all’ As a reply 
to this one might ask, What do those members of Council 
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vet for travelling from Scotland and Ireland in order to 
attend the Council meetings and the many Committee 
meetings, of which the average practitioner has but the 
faintest conception ? The time, trouble and in many 
instances great expense some of these gentlemen are put 
to in order to carry out the duties imposed upon them 
surely is deserving of some recompense, and from what I 
know of some of them they would be more than repaid 
for their trouble if they were able to see an increased 
interest on the part of the members in their profession 
and in the doings of their representatives on the Council. 

One of the many trenchant remarks passed by our late 
President, Dr. Bradley, at the annual meeting of the 
National at Bath, last year, is an excellent example of 
the sort of thing which should not exist. 

[ quote from memory :—A certain public body adver- 
tised for a Veterinary Inspector at a ridiculously small 
salary, so small, in fact, that it attracted the attention 
of our then President, who wrote to the Authority in 
question, stating that he considered the remuneration 

offered totally inadequate. He received a reply which 
“was just on this side of courtesy,” stating that the 
Authority were of opinion that Dr. Bradley’s opinion was 
in the minority, in so far as they had had several applicants. 

I weleome Mr. Henry Sumner’s appeal, and hope with all 
my heart it will bear fruit, but, like many another, I regret 
intensely that such should be necessary.— Yours faithfully, 
G. W. Dunkin, Major (late R.A.V.C.). 

The Paddock, Upper Chantry Lane, Canterbury. 
7th January, 1923. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following : 
Abstracts by Mr. W. Jackson Young, Edinburgh. 
Clinical Article from Major F. J. Taylor, Bath. 
Communications from Messrs. F. O. Parsons, Ealing, 

and J. H. Mason, Glasgow. 


North Midland V.A. Report from Mr. J. 8S. Lloyd 
(Sheffield), Hon. Secretary. 
| Lincolnshire and District V.A. Report from = Mr. 
| 


W. W. Lang (Brigg), Hon. Secretary. 



















































































Foot- Glanders ve : 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including gm a8 Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy).* — ‘ 
Cases 3 > oe BE 3 re . re 3 « § 
, Confirmed.} 2 ors : BOO | = , as Sus 
Period. elf | a Le lees Jecs] & lecg] § lecsis [ete 
sie.| * |s.. "zs jle3¢) * [Iss) = [sse]s.. 273 
2/22 | 4 | #2 |2* £8[gea| 2 [ges] 4 [22s] #3 (225 
s|se]/5E| &€ |SElE.Ssbbss| & se & [BL S) SE 228 
SiS<]see | a | ee fascfes< = fSe<| = [BE</ S64 ees 
Als |6 | 4]6 |e S < <6 |6 |f 
GT. BRITAIN. ~ | No.| No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Week ended 6th Jan., 1923 10 | 12 103 34| 58] 42 29; 4 
C adie 1922 its 10 11 a i ve 64 84] 59 32 18 
nT Tock in” 1921 | 2 20 2) 4 | 62 | 100] 16 34| 6 
eo 1920 [...| .. [| 12 | 14 7 357 2 | 2 | 159} 311] 31 53 | 23 
Norg.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. “Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. | 
TRELAND, 000 | i ae 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 30th Dec., 1922... l 4 7 
1921 7 | 2/2) 8 
Corresponding Week in 1920 oi 18 ie , 
1919 | I 4 1 4 
| a 
Total for 52 weeks, 1922... l 1 | 77 210 | 235 |1340 
1921. 1 l 7 77 i ae 77 278 | 120 | 629 
Corresponding period in 1920... l 1 . st © 95 358 15 45 
1919... a 140 | 298 | 34 | 106 
IRELAND. Outbreaks 
Week ended 6th Jan., 1923 ... | | 1 3 4 33 
1922... a ee | | 5 6 | 11 | 20 
Corresponding Week in 1921 ... oe eee _ oa a a 8 
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Notg.—The figures for the current year are approxim:te only. 
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